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possibility of his having ever entertained such an idea; then
he added that he would, however, condescend to see the
drawings. The parcel was opened, and no sooner were the
contents revealed to the gaze of the patron than he burst
out with renewed disgust, saying that, even if he had
intended to purchase Hunt's work, the sight of the present
designs, " with their hideous affectation/' would have put
an end to all such intentions. Hunt refers to this incident
as an example of the way in which popular prejudice " will
warp judgment, memory and manners." The memory
and manners of this individual certainly left something to
be desired. The explanation lies in the fact that, at the
time when the commission had been given, the public and
journalistic assaults upon Pre-Raphaelitism had not begun,
but now a change had taken place, and the member of the
Academy had, in imitation of Mr. Pickwick, decided to
throw in his lot with the majority. Possibly he was of a
bilious tendency, in which case Hunt's visit was injudiciously
near his breakfast. However that may be, this final blow,
with its startling suddenness, for the moment took the life
out of our struggling painter. Half-stunned he left the
house, and when he emerged into the street he was obliged
to pause for a few minutes, giddy and bewildered, not know-
ing where to turn his steps.

He had reached the utmost limits of poverty in following
the guidance of his own conscience, which told him that
his aims were right and public criticism grossly wrong ; his
mind and imagination were teeming with ideas of the work
he could do if only circumstances were moderately favour-
able ; and the technical skill that had resulted from years
of patient toil now enabled him to give ample expression to
those ideas. He was a painter of no mean abilities, a man
of rare insight and genius ; but the whole world was against